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fundamental principles of the conſtitution 


CE 


. E vriter che Fiese W 

thinks proper to prethiſe, for the 
fatisfa&tion of the reader——that he hi 
po ſeat in parliament——no office, civil 
or military——n0 intereſt with apy admi- 
niſtration in eſſe or in poſe——no acquain« 
tance with any leading men of the majo- 
rity or minority no knowledge of the 
ſecret tranſactions or ſecret views of either 


party —— and, in ſhort, no other right to 


addreſs himſelf to the public or any poli- 
tical lubject, than that which he con- 


ccives to belong by inheritance to every 


Engliſhman, who is acquainted with ſuch 


of 


iv P R E F A C E. 

of his country, as it is 2 diſgrace to an 
Engliſhman not clearly to comprehend, or 
not duly to prize. 


The reader therefore is to expect neither 
curidus anecdotes, nor the refihements 
and myſteries of policy: much leſs pa- 
negyric or ĩnvective on particular per- 
ſons. - If he meets with a. little plain 
ſenſe, and a few ſubſtantial reaſons, found- 
ed jo a true apprehenſion of the nature of 
the Britiſh conſtitution ; the writer's end 
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THOUGHTS 


Dismiss1on of Orpicers, &fc. 


| HAT che crown bas an 

7 . abſolute right of diſmiſſion 
over ſuch of its ſervants and 
officers, as hold not their 
places under ſome other ſecurity than the 
royal pleaſure; is a propoſition in appear 
ance almoſt identical, and, indeed, if con- 


fined to a certain ſenſe, not to be c- 
HORS. 


| This right is often compared to that, 
which a maſter of a family poſſeſſes, of 
B ti a 


I RESET | 
| parting with his ſervants, ſo ſoon as they 
begin to be difagreeable to him, without 
being bound to give any account of his 
reaſons for ſo doing. The compariſon 
holds tolerably well, in a looſe caſy way 
of applying it. But I would beg leave to 
hint to the next perſon who ſhall think 
proper to lay any great ſtreſs upon it, 
that there is at leaſt a ſlight difference in 
the two caſes, ariſing from a circumſtance 
of diſtinction not always attended to. If 
the ſervant of a ſubject be diſcharged, he 
provides himſelf with a new ſervice, or if 
de cannot, it is through his own fault. 
But if a ſervant of the public be diſ- 
placed, to Whom ſhall he betake him- 
ſelf? His duty to the public and to his 
Sovereign, and his obligation to general 
ſervices remain, tho his particular ſer- 
vices, and the emolument ariſing from 

them to himſelf, be extinct. | 


What- 


(7) 

Whatever advantages he enjoyed in the 
poſſeſſion of his place, he is deprived of 
them, without receiving any viſible com- 
penſation, and without a power of obtain= 
ing any by an applicatien elſewhere. This 
perhaps is not the only circumftance of 
diſtinction that might be mentioned; but 
it en e e e ne- 
ceſſary to trouble che reader. 


The matter of right chen tnlng hes 
as an uncontrovertible principle, it may 
be proper to enquire a little, what kind of 
right this is ? For there are rights, which 
are called fo, only becauſe they are not 
in a ſtrict and legal ſenſe wrongs: rights, 
which are confiſtent with the violation of 
the moſt tender and facred regards, af 


the laws of equity, honor, and humanity, 
Now, if there ſhould appear any reaſon 


CO that the right d on 


(8) 
field for diſcuſſing the matter before us, in 
OY RRC how. 


"IF" favor, granted without conſideration 
of any real or ſuppoſed claim, title, or 
merit, in the receiver, and by the terms 
or. -nature of the grant, merely dependent 
on. the will of the granter ; ſuch a favor, 
and I think no other, may be with- 
drawn fairly and juſtly, without the al- 
tegation or pretence of any default in the 
xeceiver. , But, tho it be held never ſo 
abſolutely at will; yet, if it be eſteemed 
or ſuppoſed to be, in any degree, either 
a reward of ſervices, or dependent on them 
for its continuance; the withdrawing of 

it implies ſome diſcovery ot ſome change 
to the diſcredit of the perſon who enjoyed 
i- that either he was not fo deſery- 
ing as he appeared, or is become leſs. 
ſo. To one of theſe cauſes it muſt be 
attributed; except where a third ſuppoſi- 
tion changes to obtrude itſelf upon us 

Piad 4 that 


(9) 

that he both was, and continues to be, 
as meritorious as ever he appeared; but 

that thro' ſome fatal miſrepreſentation, 


miſapprehenſion, or other extraordinary 
accident or change of circumſtances, his 


| plea of merit is over-ruled. * 


Now it would be ' highly _ 
to the wiſdom of government, tb. ſup- 
poſe that offices of truſt - were ever be- 
ſtowed on others than ſuch as Had gained 
a title to them by - their paſt ſervices, or 
were expected to be ſerviceable in futuro, 
by the faithful diſcharge of the duties in 
cident to their offices.” And if f6; they 
are not to be conſidered” as meer favors, 
ſuch as, being beſtowed Without" regard 
to merit, may be withdrawn' at pleaſure, | 
without any reaſon given, and without 
cauſe or colour of complaint. It may be no 
violation of any abſolute and perfect right; 
it may not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be an unhw- 
ful ininjerious' at, = to vithdraw 
| them : 


(10) 
them: but it may be contrary to the 
rules of equity or prudence. Such mea - 
ſures indeed are amenable to no court of 
judicature, except that which is ſeated 
in the breaſt of every thinking man, 


From the juriſdiction of that court, 
there is no authority on earth that can 
exempt them, And I hope the defe- 
rence I pay to it will not be conſtrued as 4 
contemp! of the court of King's Bench, or 
n are : 


ene that dach 
execciſes of miniſterial Power ame not to 
be looked upon merely as acts of power; 
but that the proprigty, and even the rec- 
_ title of them, are proper ſubjects of de- 
„ 


munen 
Whether it be _equizable-and. polite, 
40 - diſplace an officer, civil or mili- 


(1) 
tary, ſolely for his cad in parlia- 
ment? , 


1. And firſt, for the equity of the mea- 
ſure, | 


Here I am aware, at, my ſetting out, 
of the antiquated ſtyle and method of 
reaſoning, into which my ſubject will 
lead me. I foreſee that I ſhall be ob- 
- liged to ſpeak in the language of thoſe, 
who pique themſelves on their patriotiſm, 
their conſcience, and their honor: a lan- 
guage which, when uſed in the diſcuſſion 
of a political queſtion, is, to refined politi- 
cians, either contemptible, or, from diſ- 
uſe, unintelligible.” The reader therefore, 
who is of this ſuperior caſt, will do well 
to paſs over this article, which treats of 
the equity of the meaſures in queſtion, I 
may poſſibly have the honor to adapt my- 
ſelf more to his ideas of things in the 
ſubſequent. But, in the mean time, I beg 
leave 


_—_ 


leave to recommend one hint to his con- 
fderation, leaſt he ſhould altogether de- 
ſpiſe me for beſtowing a few pages on 
theſe antiquated notions ——— That, 


however chimerical they may appear to 
the firſt-rate politicians of this enlightened 


age, it is generally thought prudent to 
maintain ſame degree of outward re- 
ſpect to them; that they are at leaſt 
popular and plauſible ; that they give 


Credit to a cauſe, and are ſometimes em- 


ployed, and that by no inconſiderable maf- 
ters in the ſcience, as uſeful auxiliaries, 


where they can be made ſubſervient to 
ſome more important object, 


The firſt duty of every man, who 
ſerves his country as one of its repre- 


ſentatives in parliament, is to conſult the 


public good. All private obligations to 


-2 miniſter, or even to his ſovereign, are 
of an inferior nature. Indeed, as the real 
. are eſſential- 


. | ly 


(13). 
ly and invariably the ſame, it is impoſ- 


ſible to promote the one without the 


other. Every man who, is, ſolicitous for 
the ſupport and preſervation of govern- 
ment, which every man in a public ſta- 
tion ought to be, will concur with the 
meaſures of an adminiſtration, whenever 
his ſober judgment informs him that they 
are likely to contribute to this main end. 
But, whether they be ſo or not, is a 
queſtion that muſt be left to his private. 
judgment to be determined. To controul 
his exerciſe of private judgment, is to 
deprive him of that liberty, without which 


he cannot diſcharge the duties he owes 


to the public. To puniſh him for ma- 


king uſe of ſuch liberty, is an implied 
denial of that independency, which the 
conſtitution, ſuppoſes him to poſſeſs: it 
is to declare war againſt the freedom 
of parliament, which is the great bulwark 
againſt arbitrary government. The fear 
e A CNIEY 

as 


F 


(14) 
4s he enjoys from the favour of the 
crown, in conſequence of his oppoſition 
to meaſures which he thinks detrimental 
to the public, reduces him to the diſ- 
agreeable dilemma of renouncing either 
his own private intereſt (and that in ſo 
tender a point as parting with what he 
has actually in poſſeflion) or the intereſt 
of his country. Happy is the man who 


Has virtue endugh to make the former 
His choice ! But an honeft man ought 
not to be expoſed lightly to ſuch a temp- 


rde inflition of this | punid 

cannot be juſtified otherwiſe, than by 
_— ang 
ed from corrupt views; or, at leaſt, from 
an error of judgment that requires to 
be reftified by ſo violent a remedy. 
But "who has a right to aſſert this? Is 
the miniſter à proper judge in a cauſe 
6 


muſt 


(15) 
muſt be on ſome principle widely dif- 
ferent from the ordinary and eſtabliſhed 
rules of equity. A member of parlia- 
ment is anſwerable for his conduct in 
that capacity only to God and his country. 
He is appointed by that country as one 
of its guardians againſt all wrongs and 
incroachments, from whatever quarter 
they proceed. If he diſcover, or think 
that he diſcovers, any evil tendency” in 
the conduct of an adminiſtration ; he is 
bound to oppoſe it. And if by ſuch 
oppoſition he incurs the reſentment of 
the miniſtry, to the hurt of his fortune 
and embarraſſement of his affairs; the 
public has reaſon to complain of this, 
as an unjuſt attack upon its | JOE facred 


privileges. 


Perhaps it will be ſaid, that the ſame 
reaſoning | concludes equally againſt a 
miniſter endeavouring to inflyence a 
member of parliament by any lucrative 
8 | C 2 | con- 


616) 
conſidetation at all. Indeed, I am afraid 
it would be difficult to prove any mea- 
ſure of that kind ſtrictly defenſible. 


But there is a wide difference between 
the tempting a man to be diſhoneſt, and the 
puniſhing him for being honeſt. The one 
excites our indignation, and cauſes us to 
lament, that the buſineſs of government 
ſhould be carried on by ſuch ignoble means; 
means tending; tho perhaps by ſlow degrees, 
to deſtroy the balance of government, and 
with it the government itſelf, The other 
alarms us with the apprehenſion that ſuch - 
evil tendency has begun to take effect, that \ 
the maſk js already pulled off, and war de- 
clared in form againſt our liberties. 


But gratitude obliges every man to com- 
ply with the meaſures of the court, who 
enjoys advantages from its favor. It does 
fo, where foch compliance leads not to 
2 breach of the facred truſt repaſed in him 

by 


67 
by his country. For whatever obligations 
he may be under to the court; he is under 
greater to the public. 


It may be urged, that where his duty 
will not allow him to concur with the 
adminiſtration, he ought to reſign. To 
this I anſwer, that his obligations to a mi- 
niſter, where he not is bound by particular 
promiſes, ſubſiſt no longer than the mi- 
niſter acts an upright part that they 
are inferior and ſecondary to thoſe which 
he lies under to his ſovereign; whoſe in- 
tereſt, as I obſerved. before, is the ſame 
with that of his people and that he is 
not obliged, by refigning, to ſtrengthen the 
hands of a party, whoſe views he has 
reaſon to think dangerous to the public, 


Ib be above reaſoning holds with pecu- 
liar force, in the caſe of that man who en- 
joys no advantages, but what he has earned 
in the ſervice of his country. Every of- 

N * 


(18) 

ficer in the army or navy, who has been 
advanced in the courſe of ſervice, has a 
right to enjoy the dignity and emoluments 
conſequent on his advancement, till he has 
forfeited them by ſome breach of his mi- 
litary duty, or ſome crime lawfully proved 
upon him againſt the ſtate. And if, with- 


out the allegation or even pretence of any 
ſuch miſbehaviour, he be degraded from 


his honor, and deſpoiled of his income; 
bis country, which is indebted to him 
for his ſervices, and has chearfully de- 
frayed the expence of his rewards, be- 
holds with a juſt indignation a ſtep that 
tends to quench the ardor, and check the 
emulation of all who are deſirous of tread- 
ing, in the ſame honorable ſteps. 


It is not to be denied, that. every ſer- 
vant of the crown, who behaves factiouſly 
indecently, or in a manner inconſiſtent 
with the reverence due to that power from 
. which he derives his honors and advan- 
| tages 


(19) 

tages, may, with propriety, be dimiſſed 
from its ſervice : and that ſuch puniſhment 
may be juſtly inflicted, in caſes which 
come not under the:cognizance of the laws 
of the land. But it ſeems to me, that 
no parliamentary oppoſition: how violent 
ſoever, if it be conducted without a breach 
of the reſpect due to the perſon and ſa- 
cred character of the ſovereign himſelf, 
ought ever to be confidered in that light. 
For the freedom of parliaments is no leſs 
facred than the authority of the crown: 
and it is an eſſential branch of that free - 
oppoſe without reſtraint, the meaſures of 
a miniſtry, It is a common thing for mi- 
niſters to intrench themſelves behind the 
royal authority, 2 repreſent the oppoſition 
to them as an attack upon governments 
and to brand all inſtances of it with the 
odious titles of diſloyalty and diſaffection. 
But in fo doing, thiey are guilty of be- 
traying the power that ſupports them, 

78 Nic and 


Pl 


( 20) 
and excite- juſt ſuſpicions of their fidelity 
to the truſt repoſed in them. If a miniſter 
lay claim to what even his maſter has no 
right to, an unlimited acquieſcence ; his 
claim is unconſtitutional, he has other 
views than the ſerving either his king 
or his country, and power is dangerous in 


I will not affront either the underſtand- 
ing, or moral ſenſe of the reader who 
has borne me company thus far, by ſup- 
poſing it neceſſary to enlarge on this branch 
of the queſtion; but ſhall proceed to ex- 
amine the matter before us in a political 


view. | ite! 


2; But firſt, let me premiſe, that I pre. 
ſume not to interfere witli or to argue about, 
that myſterious and abſtruſe policy, the 
object of which is, the ſupport and con- 
tinuance of an adminiſtration... I ſpeak 
only of that policy, whoſe object is, to 


( 21 ) 
ſecure to the prince that juſt proportion 
of power, which may enable him ade- 
quately to fill his department in the com- 
monwealth, without incroaching on the 
privileges of the people. I am aware that 
experience will be alledged in ſupport of 
the meaſure in queſtion; and the ſucceſs 
with which it has been practiſed will be 
pleaded, as an inconteſtible proof of its 
utility, For this reaſon, I muſt beg leave 
to adhere to the diſtinction which I have 
laid down, between miniſterial and kingly 
policy. A diſtinction which, I rere is 
not akogether without foundation, 


Por, dike? 4 b rk A 
faithful ſervant to his ſovereign, has rea- - 


ſon to expect all the countenance and ſup- 


port in return, which it is conſiſtent with 
the character of a ſovereign to give; it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that the latter is obli- 
ged to deſcend from his dignity, by enter · 
ing into all the intrigues, which the mi- 
D niftee 


+ 


622) 
niſter may think proper for the eſtabliſh- 
ing his intereſt, and ſecuring the continu- 
. ance of his power. The balance of the 
ſeveral parties in ſuch a ſtate as ours, is, 
or ought to be, in the hands of the king : 
and ſhould he ſubmit to adopt the private 
views of any one of them, he would give 
up a moſt uſeful and honorable part of 
render him averſe to the difficulties and 
agitations that attend a change of miniſ- 
ters. Affection to thoſe, whoſe zeal and 
Adelity he has experienced, may incline 
him to wiſh for the comtiruance of their 
ſervices. But there are con junctures, when, 
in Tpite of indolence or affection, it will 

be heweſſary for him to throw the admini- 


cure a footing, be ſtands, he is full of | 
„ at And thus cir- 


cum- 


(23) 

cumſtanced, he muſt be poſſeſſed of a very 
uncommon ſhare of virtue and public ſpi- 
rit, if he make uſe of none but fair and 
| honeſt means, to enlarge his influence and 
ſtrengthen his party. In proportion as he 
is diſagreeable to the people; they, in 
their turn, are averſe to his meaſures : the 
ſpirit of oppoſition prevails ; and his moſt 
falutary ſchemes are rendered ineffeftual 
and abortive, When things are come to 
this paſs; he is no longer fit to be entruſt- 
ed with the conduct of affairs, And no 
imputation will lie on the ſovereign, wha 
complies ſo far with the defires of the 
people, be they well or ill- founded, as ta 
take the adminiſtration out of the hands of 
2 man, who, ſo long as he remains in 
power, muſt neceflarily involve his ſove- 
| er WL IEP 
der himſelf. 


It may ſeem ae an 


innocent man, nay, one perhaps who has 
D 2 de- 


(24) 
deſerved wellof the public, to popular pre- 
judice: But the hardſhip of the caſe ren- 
ders not the ſacrifice leſs neceſſary. Merit 
is, in this caſe, a private and ſingle conſi- 
deration, nat to be put imthe balance with 
public utility, When a ſervant of the 
ſtate, and one in ſa important a ſtation as 
a miniſter, becomes unfit- for ſervice, 


| whether it be by his fault or his misfor- 


tune; no paſt ſervices will juſtify the con- 
tinuing him in place. And as to the ap- 
parent hardſhip of the caſe; it is to be 
conſidered, that every miniſter knows at 
his ſetting out, by how precarious a te- 
nure he is to hold —— that the ſervice of a 
miniſter is not a dry and fruitleſs ſervice 
and that he can ſcarcely have much 
reaſon to complain, that he is obliged to 
quit the field which he has been labouring, 
and to leave the harveſt ungathered. 


* Nor has the ſovereign reaſon to appre- 
hend any formidable difficulties in ſupply- 


TY ing 


| (25) 
ing his place, There is always good ſtore 


of active and ambitious men. And if a 
ſovereign betray not an improper levity, by 
changing his ſervants before the urgency 
of the caſe requires it ; there will not be 
wanting perſons of reputation and ability, 
whom the deſire of profit or of fame, and 
poſſibly a more honorable motive, will 

diſpoſe to enter with alacrity on an em- 
- Pployment, at once gainful, illuſtrious and 
n. * $% 12 


If a . 
ſcend ſo low, as to be a partizan of a mi- 
niſtry; he acknowledges himſelf to be, 
and is in effect, their ſlave. For the ne- 
ceſſity that he fancies himſelf under, of ad- 
hering to their cauſe, will be bonds and 
fetters to him ; which they will hardly fail 
to draw as tight as poſſible, by raiſing ſuſ- 
picions in his mind againſt all thoſe ſub- 

jets who are not of their party, however 
well — to his perſon and govern- 
| mn 
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626) 
ment; and by terrifying and ſeducing him 
into ſuch meaſures as tend to alienate their 
affections from him. Nay, they will not 
de content with acquiring a power, ſo 
monſtrous in its nature: they will render 
it ſtill more monſtrous, by exerciſing it 
in a tyrannical manner. And as the ſo- 
vercignty is thus tranſlated from the prince 
comes a meer pageant, a piece of ſtate 
and ceremony, a ſlave and a priſoner in 
the midſt of homage and magnificence. 
The only method. a ſovereign has to 
ſecure his independency, is, not to. attach 
_  bianſelf to any miniſter or junto of mini- 
ſters, in ſuch a manner as either to be 
afraid of them, or by placing his whole 
confidence in them, to act as if he were 
afraid of his ſubiects. In a deſpotic go- 
vernment ; a miniſter blindly devoted to 
a monarch, and a monarch blindly at- 


tached to a miniſter, are according to the 


—ä— 7 — — — — — — — . — —— 
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(27) 
natural courſe of things: but far other- 
wiſe, in a free ſtate like ours. No mini- 
ſterial abilities, or miniſterial zeal, can 
givea King of Great Britain a ſecurity and 
a dignity equal to that, which he will 
gain by ſuch an open and ſpirited con- 
duct, as ſhall indicate a mind fatisfied of 
the affection of his people, The only un- 
limited confidence, that a King of Great 
Britain can n ng; En a 
froe parliament. 


The people of this country are much 
diſpoſed to be zealous and affectionate to- 
wards their ſovereign. Nor can any proof 
of their affection be deſired, that is for 
the honor and advantage of the ſovereign, 
which they are not ready to give. No- 
thing can cool the ardor of their zeal for a 
good prince, but the apprehenſion of his 
being too much under miniſterial influ- 
enoe. And it would be a lamentable thing, 
if he ſhould be reduced to depend on 


mi- 


(2) 
miniſterial artifice, when he might carry 
every point which ſuch a prince can aim 
at, without any artifice at all. 


1 hope enough has been ſaid, to juſtify 
the diſtinction above laid down, betwcen 
the policy that is proper for «king, and 
the. ne. 
and I flatter myſelf, that I ſhall not be 
| thought unjuſt to my ſubject, if, in the 
further coutle of this examination, I refer 
a HR 


. 
prince, to be on good terms with is 
_ If unpopularity be a bad quality 
in a miniſter, it ſeems till worſe in a 
king. It may not indeed hinder the or- 
dinary buſineſs of government, from go- 
ing on in its-accuſtomed channel: it may 
be ſome time beſore any ſenſible - miſ- 
chief ariſe from it. But in time of danger 
| u 


(29) 
duced to ſuch a ſituation as to need the 
aſſiſtance of his people; a wide differenge 
will appear between the prince who is poſ- 
ſoſſed of the maine nn 
who is not. 


The PT; Das e ps 
ſupport and preſervation of a prince whom 
they.love, but jealaus for his honor. They 
ſubmit chearfully to the burthens and ex- 
pences of war ; and are ready to antici · 
cCipate his wiſhes, in contributing to every 
meaſure that tends to make his name re- 
ſpectable, his alliance deſirable, and his 
where they are ſuſpicious of the prince 3 
they are backward in entruſting him with 
any degree of power. or (furniſhing him 
with even the neeeſſary ſupplies: they 
embarraſs him, both in his domeſtic and 
exterior policy: they are - careleſs of his 
reputation, they render him inconfiderable | 
Ut: 104 0 ORIG Ve among 


(30) 
emongſt his allies, and contemptible to his 


Nov, of all the meaſures which a prince 

can make uſe of to ſtrengthen the hands of 

his miniſters, perhaps no one contributes 

more to render him unpopular, than tgñůe 
meaſure in queſtion. For it excites all 
thoſe ſuſpicions, which the minds of a 
people jealous of their liberties are apt to 
conceive againſt thoſe in power. It has 
the appearance, at leaſt, of an infringe- 
ment of one of the moſt important pri- 
vileges veſted in them by the conſtitution 
of the kingdom; the right of ſpeaking and 
Under a popular diſcontent ſo juſtly 
Founded, the ſeeds of all kinds of miſchief 
have time and ſhelter to take root, and ex- 
paoand themſelves into full ſtrength and ma- 
turity. The ſpirit of diſcontent is not 
extinguiſhed, by being for a time ſup- 
preſſed: 


( 
preſſed: it waits but a favorable oppor- 
tunity to break forth; and times of pu- 
blic perplexity can hardly fail to furniſh 
it with ſuch an opportunity. Then, the 
longer it has been ſtifled,” the more furi= 
ouſly it blazes; the party which has been 
triumphant during a ſtate of tranquillity; 
is obliged to give way to the violence of 
oppoſition : the crown is 'embartafledz 
the public in confuſion ; and à change of 
miniſtry is unavoidable, at a time when 


poſſibly ſuch a change is — 4 hazards 
gegen A. and — — 
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Ie may fene be 45. chat by | 
maintaining the parliament in a conſtant 
object aimed at by the meaſure” in queſ« 

tion, the conſequence abovementioned of ' 
unpopularity in a king or a miniſtry ma 
be prevented. But, ſuppoſe never ſo great 
an influence to be obtained over the par- 
liament, and never fo ſtrong an afſurance 
dich E 3 
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of their obſequiouſneſs to the court: yet 
what miniſter will undertake to corrupt 
the whole body of the people ? and till 
that is effectually accompliſhed, and all 
remains of the antient Britiſh ſpirit ex- 
tinct; be has done his buſineſs very im- 
perfeRly. ... For, when once the people 
are alarmed with, the apprehenſion, that 
their rights and liberties are in danger of 
being betrayed by their repreſentatives z 
the party in oppoſition will encourage the 
alarm; andthe parliament will be obliged 
to comply with the clamors of their con- 
ſtituents, till the cauſe of diſoontent be 
Fetnoved.. gon: op * 1100 N] J. 
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ings on the ſide of the tourt can raiſethe 
ſpicle-of diſcontent to ſuch an height; in 


rt quel —— oppoſition 
will 10 ill probably be enforced to make 
— by "which ir” will loſe ſorne- 

thing 


(33) 


thing more than the advantages it has 
gained. For the cauſe of hiberty gains by 
encroachments made upon it, when once 
the ſpirit of liberty has found means to 
exert" itſelf, And when it has obtained 
what it firſt fought; encouraged by ſuc- 
ceſs, it will hardly be content without 
ſill farther proofs en worms ama 
—— ngad = 


On dhe other death, fo e 17 
maintains its independence, with regard to 
the ſeveral contending parties, which al- 
ways will ſubſiſt under a free government, 
ſo far as net to render itſelf accountable for 
the miſmanagements of that which hap- 
pens to be in power ; their violence will 
always be ſpent on each other: the crown 
will be in no danger of ſuffering by their 
mutual ſhocks ; and its powers and pre- 
rogative will remain undiſputed. and un- 
touched. lane ws hg | 
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Beſides the unpopularty of the * 1 
in ;z the reſentment which it na- 
turally excites in the mind of the immedi- 
ate ſufferer, and of all who are connected 
with him by intereſt or affection, renders 
it of very dangerous tendency. As the 
effects of it are permanent, the reſent- 
ment is not likely to ſubſide very ſpeedily, 
And, altho' the odium may fall primarily 
on the miniſter at whoſe inſtigation the 

of:an authority ſuperior to the miniſters, 
even the removal of the miniſter will not 
be ſatisſied in ſeeing a man removed from 
the royal counſels, whoſe meaſures they 
diſapproved; and their reſentment of the 
ſufferings” of particulars may be forgotten 
amidſt the pleaſing proſpects which ſuch 
2 change opens upon them: But will 
this be — conſolation to the man, 
5 * who 
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who labors under the laſting effects of a de- 
privation which he is conſcious that he 
has not merited ? Time may alleviate his 
ſenſe of the wrong he has received; and 
principles of duty, prudence, or public 
ſpirit, may prevent its breaking out: But 
the reſentmentof an injured rv 
to be rl 


There'is-uncber coufldamity, which 
de wenn e ly to affect the caſe of 
his majeſty's military ſervants : as it will 
be granted, I ſuppoſe, that merit is of ſome | 
conſequence in their department at leaſt. 
I apprehend it then to be for the intereſt 
of the crown, to be ſerved in this depart- 
ment by men, who reſt their whole claim 
to promotion on their deſerts. When 1 
ſpeak of dert in a military officer ; I in- 
tend that only, which ariſes from the ex- 
erciſe of his military functions, excluſive 
of all other collateral merit. For, pre- 


fer- 2 
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ferment that is conferred from any other 
than this ſingle conſideration, can never 
belp to kindle that laudable ambition, 
which makes brave ſoldiers and ſeamen : 
on the contrary, it tends directly to extin- 
guiſh it. And, if the ardor of a man, 
who withes to riſe in the ſervice by the 
moſt honorable methods, is in danger of 
being damped by the apprehenſion, that 
his claim of merit may poſſibly _— 
ſeed by another of a lefs worthy kind 
is no ſuch -conſequenee likely to — 
from the apprehenſion of being degraded, 
after he ſhall have arrived at the higheſt 
point of his ambition, and of being de- 
prived of all the fruits of his ſervices, ex- 
cept the conſciouſneſs and the reputation 
of having performed them and all for 

no other crime than refuſing to tarniſfi his 
glory acquired in the field, by acting mean- 
ly in the ſenate ? 


This 


(37) 
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This conſideration is the more worthy of 
attention, becauſe it reſpects thoſe chiefly, 
who are the moſt likely to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in the ſervice: men of ſtrong 
parts, and of an active, enterprizing ſpirit. 
Theſe are the qualities which enable a 
man to ſhine, either as a warrior or as a 
ſenator; - It is natural for one who is poi- 
ſeſſed of them, to be inſtigated by a two- 
fold ambition; firſt of rifing as high as. 
his merits can carry him, in the ſcale of 
military advancement; and then, of crown- 
ing his glory, in the character of a ſtitef- 


man and a patriot. 


ei ki RO ORR interwoven 
in the breaft of a brave man, muſt on all 
occaſions that offer of fignalizing-himſelf, 
fire him even to enthufiafm. And would 
it not be a pity, would ĩt not givea ſetiſible 
concern to every one who wiſhes well to 


. 33) 
ho Gris if the union of two ſuch noble 
deſigns were ever to prove chimerical? 
which it muſt ; if ever things ſhould be 
reduce? to that paſs; that the ſoldier, who 
has been uſeful to his country in his mili- 
tary capacity, and wiſhes to be no leis ſo in 
in this dilemma; either to be degraded from 
his military honors, or to ſubmit to a much 
5 r 
6 


Thave revercatially refrained from entring 
into any conſiderations regarding that more 
abſtruſe and refined policy, which belongs 
to miniſters of ſtate. Yet, tho' not initi- 
ated into its myſteries; thus much I think I 
can diſcover—that the-miniſter who endea- 

vors to ſupport himſelf by ſuch meaſures as 
4 that we have examined, can never juſtly be 
| charged with an unreaſonable timidity, or 
a * madehy——apd chat if, in the 
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end, even theſe meaſures ſhould fal 
him; be has at leaſt a title to this 
complement 

Magnis tamen excidit AUSIS. 
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This Day is publiſhed, Price 25. 6 d. 
The Fourth and laſt Volume of 


Letters on or Government, Liberty and Con- 
itution of England; which have appeared i the 
Public Papers Wia 2 the laſt three Y this 
9 are Fe, the Letters written on the Diſ- 


miſſions of the Generals A Coux r and Conway ; and 


ſeveral Pieces of Wit and Humour by Mr. WILEKES 
and other Gentlemen. 

„lt is univerſally known, that during, the Pe. 
riod — the Public Papers contained a 
great Number of very excellent Letters, which were too 
valuable to be conſigned to oblivion with the common 
News of the Day : Therefore this Method of collec- 
ting the beſt of then into Volumes, was 4 
C ſo unj 
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PU. The three former Volumes, Price 73. 6d. ſewed, 


or 9s. bound. 

2. The State of the Nation. Fifth Edit. Price ts. 
3. The Letter on Libels, Warrants, &c. Price 196d, 
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MONTHLY. REGEST ER 


Of Inv&AESTING PAPERS, LtTERATURE, and 
PUBLIC „ 


N number will is l n be di vided into 
three parts. The fit will 0 Ty * conſiſt 
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oft, entertain: part of i 5 8 
* 48 eſt. er will be 


paid to it. Letters on all ſubjects, 8 2 be either 
uſeful ox entertaining to. the public, will be gratefully 


at 


received by the pabliſker,wha » will ay my MY 
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ſecond wilt 2 — * . 
account F. a4} political ; and" lets 
bo apex during the month; giving the reader 
the contents or ſubſtance of each; and "Mating, 
s as few words as poſſible, the author's "deſign. This 

is Mat kind of ctiticiſm (if it may be ſo called) for 
which the public have 1 and it is hoped 


will at length find. germ mos 10 


The laſt part will conſiſt — ſuch 
Lain hints, Ne as 2 ppear in the 
and are worth bling preſerved; o which will 
be added, * | of all public tranſaRtions, 
particularly ſuch & concern our own: coultyy, and 
A chronicle of 5 events. 
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